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THE KNOWLEDGE OP PAST EVENTS 1 

f I ^HE problem of the relation between knowledge and its object is 
-*■- nowhere more sharply defined than in the knowledge of time. 
It is clear that there are many known entities which contain temporal 
properties different from those of the knowledge itself. Thus I may 
know the events of yesterday, and yet know them to-day. In this 
case we find two events, which can not be wholly identified because 
their times are different, but which are nevertheless related as object 
and state of knowledge. The knowledge of future events presents 
a similar situation. Furthermore, in knowledge both of the past and 
of the future, it is possible for the object and the state of knowledge 
to differ in duration. Thus the dying man is said to review in an 
instant the events of a lifetime. In the case of knowledge of the 
present, we meet with the familiar difficulty concerning the knowl- 
edge of succession. It appears that while the object known contains 
the temporal relations before and after, the knowledge itself contains 
only the simple temporal property of occurring now. Finally, there 

'I have thought it best in the present discussion to avoid the detailed 
consideration of classical discussions of this general problem, in the hope 
that I may thereby make my analysis more simple and direct. Among con- 
temporary discussions of this problem I find myself most in sympathy with 
that of Professor Fullerton, contained in Chapter XIII. of his ' System of Meta- 
physics.' But his treatment of the matter is, after all, disappointing, because, 
in spite of a certain flourish of radicalism, he is too cautious and guarded 
to be clear-cut. I find his criticisms of traditional views on the whole effective, 
but his own independent doctrine obscure through his willingness to stake so 
much upon such distinctions as ' real ' and ' apparent,' and ' thought ' and 
' intuition.' Certain crucial statements, furthermore, I find quite unintelligible. 
He says, for example, that ' the past and the future are non-existent, from the 
point of view of the present' (pp. 206, 207). If he had said that the past 
and future are non-existent at the present, I should have understood him. But 
it seems clear to me that from the point of view of the present we know past 
events to be existent in the past, and future events in the future. With the 
view set forth by Professor Taylor in Book III., Chapter IV., of his ' Elements 
of Metaphysics' I find myself almost wholly in disagreement. It consists 
essentially in what appears to me to be an obscure and inaccurate distinction 
between perceptual and conceptual time. 
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are many known entities which are explicitly non-temporal, but 
which are nevertheless known at specific times. Here, as above, 
knowledge and its object appear to be different, if not incompatible ; 
while, on the other hand, it seems necessary to affirm that if knowl- 
edge be knowledge at all it must contain the truth concerning its 
object. In the present paper, and in the further studies which are 
to follow, I shall attempt an empirical examination of the cases of 
knowledge which I have just enumerated, all of them having a special 
reference to time. I shall assume that writer and reader may view 
them together and hope to arrive at a mutually intelligible description 
of them. To this end it is necessary, in the first place, to examine 
experience with as little preconception and with as much patience 
and diligence as possible ; and, in the second place, to use whatever 
terms may be employed for description in an entirely unambiguous 
sense. To realize the second of these aims it will be necessary to 
introduce new terms, whose connotation is given them by the dis- 
tinctions explicitly made in the course of the discussion. It is im- 
possible to avoid more fundamental epistemological and metaphysical 
problems, and there are two such problems to which, indirectly, I 
shall give a definite solution. In the first place, I hold it to be true 
that knowledge contains the things known, that all knowledge is in 
the last resort direct apprehension. In the second place, I hold that 
it is impossible to understand temporal experience without supposing 
time to be an order intelligible in aostracto, possessing certain proper- 
ties in its own right, and supplying these properties to the complex 
entities which we call events. So far as I know, Mr. Russell's argu- 
ment against the derivation of time from non-temporal quantities 
or their relations is irrefutable. It will clear the air if I quote from 
this writer's summary of the theory which I here hold in common 
with him : 

"In the absolute theory (of space and time) we have two classes 
of entities, (1) those which are positions, (2) those which have posi- 
tions. Any two terms of the first class have an asymmetrical transi- 
tive relation : 2 in the present case, either before or after. The terms 
which have positions are terms each of which has, to one or more of 
the terms which are positions, a certain specific relation, which may 
be expressed by saying that the new terms are at the positions, or that 
they occupy the positions. By compounding a term which has one 
or more positions with one of the positions which it has, we obtain 

2 1 shall employ Mr. Russell's classification of relations, as follows : " Rela- 
tions such that xRy always implies yRx are called symmetrical; relations such 
that xRy, yRz together always imply xRz are called transitive. Relations 
which do not possess the first property I shall call not symmetrical; relations 
which do possess the opposite property, i. c, for which xRy always excludes 
yRx, I shall call asymmetrical." ('Principles of Mathematics,' p. 218.) 
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a complex term, i. e., the said term at the position ; this new complex 
term contains the position as a constituent, but contains only one 
such position. In the case of time two such terms which contain the 
same moment as constituent are said to be simultaneous; two which 
contain different moments are said to be the one before and the one 
after, by correlation with the moments they contain, but this new 
relation is complex, containing as a constituent the before and after 
of moments. We may call qualities the terms which have positions 
in time ; thus a quality may be at many moments, or even at all mo- 
ments. The compound formed of a quality at a time may be called 
an event; thus an event is logically incapable of recurrence." 3 

I shall not only assume the truth of this theory, but shall use 
various terms such as event, quality, position, etc., in the sense which 
Mr. Eussell here gives to them. At the same time I am not primarily 
concerned either with this theory, or with the epistemological theory 
stated above. I do not aim to prove them, but only to give them such 
verification as follows from their successful application in the ease of 
certain difficulties connected with the temporal reference of knowl- 
edge. 

In the present paper, while I shall bring forward terms and con- 
ceptions which I believe to be more generally applicable, I shall con- 
fine myself to a study of the knowledge of past events. There is 
certainly no more familiar experience. Past events are constantly 
referred to in discourse and action, and are as surely common objects 
as the coin which is passed from hand to hand. To relegate the 
object to any limbo of unreality or relativity would be as prejudicial 
to the most elementary beliefs in the one case as in the other. It is 
entirely clear, furthermore, that the unique temporal value assigned 
to remembered events is essential to them. The past time at which 
the event occurred and the specific quality of the event together 
constitute the entity referred to. On the other hand it is clear that 
we in some sense remember or refer to this event, now. There 
appears to be a difficulty, then, in that an event, containing one 
particular time as an essential and inalienable part of itself, seems 
also to occur at another and contradictory time. 

There is one ambiguity which quite unnecessarily obscures this 
situation. Does the past event exist ? In the case of such a question 
a palpable verbal ambiguity attaches to the use of the grammatical 
present tense. The present tense has two quite different uses: (1) 
affirmation or judgment in general; (2) affirmation of present exist- 
ence or occurrence. This ambiguity can readily be obviated by a 
more careful use of terms. In exact thinking like that of mathe- 

* B. Russell, ' Is Position in Time and Space Absolute or Relative ? ' Mind, 
N. S., Vol. X., p. 294. 
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matics, this is provided for by the use of such symbols as:=, >, <. 
In the case of such propositions as 4 > 3, there is no reference what- 
ever to time. It follows that these propositions are as true at one 
time as at another. But this holds equally well of propositions which 
affirm or deny temporal existence. Such propositions may be true of 
one and only one time, but when so formulated they are true at all 
times. Propositions concerning temporal existence may thus assume 
either the one or the other of two forms: a form expressing the 
timeless truth of the proposition, or a form expressing the temporal 
relation between the time of the existence and the time of knowledge. 
Let us suppose At 5 to represent an event having the quality A, and 
occurring at the time t 5 .* This may be expressed in propositions of 
the second, or temporal type, as follows: at t s (earlier than t h ), A 
will occur at t 5 ; at t 5 , A is occurring; at t 7 (later than t s ), A occurred 
at t h . The same fact may be expressed in a proposition of the second 
type as follows : the time of At* is t 5 , or At 5 exists; where the present 
tense of the verb is used to express not a temporal relation but a 
simple affirmation, which so far as its truth is concerned may be made 
as well one time as another. There is then no logical difficulty in 
supposing that a past event, including its time, is true now. But 
the possibility of its being known now is an entirely different matter. 
If it is to be known now, and known directly, it would seem necessary 
to suppose that it exists now. Present knowledge of a past event 
seems, in other words, to involve two contradictory temporal judg- 
ments of the type just defined: the event existed then, the event 
exists now. 

It is clear that we must discover some sense in which an event 
which takes place at one time may without prejudice to its proper 
historical position belong to a manifold called a state of knowledge 
which as a whole is dated at another time. A pertinent suggestion is 
conveyed by certain terms employed by common sense. Memory is 
commonly termed retrospect, i. e., looking backward, and knowledge 
of the future prospect, i. e., looking forward. Common sense as- 
sumes, furthermore, that without forfeiting its identity an event may 
be known, first, prospectively ; then at the time of its occurrence ; and 
finally, retrospectively. In order to understand that this is possible, 
it is necessary to observe the general and important fact that every 
individual complex entity may acquire a variety of aspects or modali- 
ties through which it may be counted an indefinitely great number 
of times. In the first place, every complex entity possesses the 

* t l , t a , etc., here symbolize different periods of time, i. e., stretches of time 
having a particular position, and which for the sake of simplicity we may sup- 
pose to have no instants in common. 
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potentiality of what we may call direction-aspects. 5 This follows 
from the general fact that the constituent terms of a complex entity 
must be related, and from the further fact that every relation con- 
tains a difference of direction or sense. Either of the terms x and y, 
which we may suppose to stand in the symmetrical relation B, may be 
regarded as so related to the other ; so that we have the two proposi- 
tions, xBy and yBx. In the first case, B refers to x and relates to y ; 
while in the second case B refers to y and relates to x. Or, to employ 
Mr. Russell's terminology, in the first proposition x is the referent 
and y the relatum; while in the second, y is the referent and x the 
relatum. 6 If we suppose our entity to be a manifold without order, 
as in the case of a pair of spatial objects in contact, we can dis- 
tinguish a is in contact with o from b is in contact with a. Although 
the relations are in this case the same, the two directions are never- 
theless distinguishable and essential to the whole entity. If, on the 
other hand, the complex entity is an order, the relations are asym- 
metrical, and it must be possible to distinguish two different relations, 
a generating relation B and a converse relation BJ In the case of 
the alphabet it is equally true that B follows A, and that A precedes 
B. In short, every complex entity contains direction, sense or con- 
versity in the relations which connect its constituent parts. But it 
must now be noted that while such an entity contains both directions 
of every relation that enters into it, it does so quite impartially, and 
provides no ground for the isolation of either. "When owing to some 
external determination such isolation does take place, as, e. g., in the 
judgment, B follows A, C follows B, etc., there occurs what I have 
called a direction-aspect. Let us now return to the case of the event, 
or complex entity including particular instants of time. Time is an 
order, and is generated, therefore, by an asymmetrical relation. It 
follows that the instants in any stretch of time stand in the forward 
or generating relation later than, and also in the converse relation 
earlier than. If it be true that t* is later than t\ it is no less true 
that t 1 is earlier than P. Through the modality of direction thus 
provided for, any event may, so far as it is itself concerned, be known 
either forward, in the order of occurrence, or backward, in the order 
of retrospect. 

But, in the second place, every complex entity contains parts, and 
these in their severalty and fragmentariness constitute what we shall 
call part-aspects of that entity. Every whole includes all of its 

5 1 use the term ' direction ' to apply to all relations, whether spatial or not. 
I should have preferred the more exact term ' sense,' had it not been for the 
danger of confusing it with ' sensation.' 

* The reader who wishes to look up this point may consult Russell's ' Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics,' p. 95. 

' See p. 618, note 2. Cf. also Russell's ' Principles of Mathematics,' p. 94 
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parts; while it permits, without itself determining, the isolation of 
one of them, or the segregation of a group of them. Thus ABC and 
ADO as parts of the alphabet are contained therein. But that ABC 
and ADG should sometime, somewhere, somehow, stand alone, is acci- 
dental to, while entirely consistent with, the nature of the alphabet 
as a whole. Similarly, any continuous period, or any scattering frag- 
ments of the temporal process, may be abstracted and isolated. The 
event At 1 , or the pair of propositions, At 1 is earlier than Bt 5 and 
Bt 5 is later than At 1 , would constitute part-aspects of temporal exist- 
ence. It follows that the single proposition, At 1 is earlier than Bt*, 
is a complex aspect, since it is an isolated part of the order of tem- 
poral existence taken in only one of the two directions of the tem- 
poral relation. 

But there is a third type of aspect. It is clear that any entity 
may stand in an external relation with any other entity, and that 
such a relation can never be deduced from either of the terms so 
related. Thus the color blue may be externally related to the 
alphabet, or to the idea of goodness, while remaining both indifferent 
and uncompromised. Similarly the event At 1 may be externally 
related to any non-temporal entity such as M. {At 1 ) (M), where the 
terms in parentheses are so related, would represent what we shall 
call a context-aspect of At 1 . It follows that when a part of any 
entity stands in an external relation to the whole or a part of another 
entity, there results a complex part and context aspect. 

Before proceeding to employ these aspects in a description of 
knowledge of the past, it is important to observe once more that they 
do not in any way contradict the event, or destroy its identity, since 
the event clearly permits them. Nor are they duplications of the 
entity since they are distinguished as, and must therefore be judged 
to be, senses, contexts or parts of the one identical entity. The 
aspect is identical with its entity so far as it includes that entity or 
anything essential to it. The entity, on the other hand, includes 
every property of its aspect save its incompleteness and its external 
context. 

Let us now return to our problem. So far as I can ascertain 
from an empirical examination of the matter, it is always possible 
to find in any typical case of knowledge of the past three terms and 
two relations, as follows: (1) an event referred to, containing its 
time of occurrence; (2) the present time, as part of some present 
event, such as a bodily state; (3) some further context; (4) the 
external relation, known with, subsisting transitively between the 
above terms in the above order; (5) the relation, earlier than, refer- 
ring to (1) and relating to (2). Two points in this analysis seem to 
call for special comment. First, must such a state of knowledge 
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necessarily include the present time? The answer to this question 
lies in the term past, which, if it has any meaning at all, must 
signify the converse or negative temporal relation. However inac- 
curately the event may be located in the past, if it is to be regarded 
as past at all at least enough terms must be known to establish this 
specific relation. Now it is clear that the two terms essential to this 
relation are the time of the event known as past, and the present 
time to which it stands in the relation of being past; while any or 
all of the intermediate terms may be lacking. The past event may, 
of course, be known to be such only through being earlier than some 
other time than the present; but only when this other time is itself 
known in relation to the present. Knowledge of the past as past, 
however vaguely or indirectly it may be located, must include the 
present. Secondly, doubt may be raised as to the virtue of the third 
constituent enumerated above. It is mainly through this further 
context that it is possible to distinguish one individual's knowledge 
from another's, when the times present and the times past are the 
same. It is not necessary to suppose that any given state of knowl- 
edge is peculiar to one individual, for it may be a common experi- 
ence in which two or more selves intersect. In such a case the iden- 
tification of the individual knower is possible only through a relation 
between the given state and further outlying context. As a matter 
of fact, however, a total state of knowledge is commonly, if not 
always, internally unique. And this is due in part to the specific 
fragmentariness with which the object is known, but in larger part 
to the immediate presence of nuclear or ideal elements of some indi- 
vidual self. For this reason we have included among the constitu- 
ents of a typical case both a part of the past event and also a 
further context having no special temporal connotation, but standing 
to the residue in the relation known with. "We may, then, briefly 
formulate knowledge of a past event as follows: (air 6 ) (it ) (m). 
The terms inclosed within parentheses stand in the relation known 
with, the direction of the relation being indicated by their order. 
Thus the relation refers to at-* and relates to bt° and m; or refers 
to at* and bt°, and relates to m. t° symbolizes a time known as 
present, and t- s a time related to it as past, a and b symbolize parts 
of A and B, which are the qualities of events At* and Bt°. Finally, 
m signifies a context made up of elements peculiar to the experience 
of the individual M. 

We are now prepared to face our main problem. How is a mani- 
fold thus constituted to be dated? What is the propriety of reading 
the above formula as, the knowledge of At* at £°? In the first place 
it is entirely clear that At 5 can not be said to occur at t", because 
of the fact that it contains tr*. The fundamental principles of order, 
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to which time must be held to conform, assign to each term an un- 
ambiguous position. 8 t*, if indeed it can be said to occur at all, 
can occur only at t*, and t" at t°. It must be held, then, that an 
event can occur at the time when it is known, only in case it is 
known when it occurs, i. e., when it is a present event. Supposing 
t" to represent a time known as present, then Xt° represents the only 
class of events that can occur when they are known. 9 A past event, 
therefore, must never be said to occur at the present when it is 
known. Distributively the events contained within any state of 
knowledge must be referred to their own proper times. On the other 
hand, unless our empirical analysis is at fault, this manifold as a 
whole is, in all judgments concerning the time of a knowing of the 
past, actually correlated with t". The reason for this will appear, 
I believe, if we recall the peculiar part which is played by t". t", or 
bt°, it will be remembered, is the term to which at* as a past event 
is related. While at- s is the topic of knowledge, bt ', or (bt°)(m), 
is the specific qualification to which at' s is here submitted. In other 
words, (air 5 ) (bt°) (m) may be said to be the (6*°) (to) aspect of at'*. 
As aspect, then, this manifold should be classified through (bt°) (to), 
rather than through at-*, and thus temporally correlated through 
t", the constituent time of (bt°)(m). "We have here to do with a 
familiar, but very obscure conception, that of point of view. This 
phrase properly signifies nothing more nor less than a relatum to- 
gether with one or more referents, or a term with one or more other 
terms related to it. In the case where there are more referents than 
one, the relations are convergent in sense. Thus we may suppose 
a, b, c and d to be related to m; the propositions, aBm, bBm, etc., 
then converge to to, which may be said to be the center of the system. 
Now it seems to be generally agreed that a point of view is to be 
classified as such through its center, and specified through its peri- 
meter. Thus the system above would be designated as point of 
view m, respecting a, b, c and d. Or, any such system may be 
formulated as a set of terms having a common relatum; as a, b, c 
and d from the point of view to. Let us now construe knowledge 
of the past as a special case of point of view. It is then either 
present knowledge, modified through being of a past event, or a 
past event modified through being known now. In other words, 
the manifold (at-*) (bt ) (to) is both the event at* from the point 
of view (bt°) (to), and the point of view (bt°) (to) respecting at*. 
As a case of knowledge, or point of view, then (at*) (bt ) (to) 
is to be classified through (bt°)(m) and its constituent time t°; 
while it is to be further specified through at*. 

8 Cf. B. Russell, ' On the Notion of Order,' Mind, N. S., Vol. X, p. 33. 

•The special question of present knowledge will be considered in a later 
paper. 
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If this analysis is accepted, then (at' s ) (bt°)(m) must through t° 
also find its place in the temporal succession of the individual 's inner 
life. Without claiming that every phase of an individual experience 
can he internally dated, we may, I helieve, safely affirm that its 
course as a whole is coordinated with the history of nature and 
society through the times known as present. Thus if I had experi- 
ence of the year 1894, and if there is internal proof of it, I must 
have experienced as now the time which in the true temporal order 
is designated as 1894. Indeed, it is impossible that the terms present 
time and now should mean anything else. 10 Every state of indi- 
vidual M which includes its own time will then have the form 
(bt°)(m), and every case of knowledge of the past can be assigned 
a place in the order of these states only through containing such a 
term. To conclude, the formula (at- s )(bt°) (m) may be read as an 
aspect of At-*, namely, At'* more or less completely known at t", by 
M; or as an instance of M's knowledge, namely, M's knowledge at a 
present time of the event Air 5 . 

There is one further question which, though very general in its 
bearings, can not well be avoided here. It is commonly said that 
all knowledge of the past (except, perhaps, of the immediate past) 
is conceptual rather than perceptual. I am not at all concerned 
here to distinguish these much-abused terms, but only to object to a 
supposition which commonly accompanies this application of them. 
It is commonly supposed that the past, because it is known con- 
ceptually, is known indirectly, or by substitution. Now from what 
has been said above it follows that in a certain sense a past event is 
represented in present knowledge of it, since it is not the absolute 
event, but an aspect of it, which appears therein. But this does not 
mean, and should never be taken to mean, that anything other than 
the event is substituted for it. That which represents the event is 
the event, wholly or in part, and together with something else. 
Since the term representation seems to imply substitution, it is better 
to avoid it altogether, and to say simply that the event or part of 
it is a constituent of the manifold of cognition. 11 This enables us 
properly to understand substitution when it is actually made for 

10 That the external dating which may be obtained through a study of the 
physiological conditions of individual experience must correspond exactly with 
this internal dating, is, of course, assumed in the very method of study em- 
ployed in determining these conditions. 

"There is a somewhat more difficult case which we must reserve for sub- 
sequent consideration. We may suppose an event which actually occurs at 
f* to be known at f, but only as respects its quality. Thus it may happen 
that of event At-* only A is known at P. But since A*" 5 as known at f, i. e., 
(a) {it"), contains no temporal location except the present time of the knowl- 
edge, it is more convenient to regard this as a special case of temporal knowl- 
edge of non-temporal entities; and as such it constitutes a separate problem. 
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purposes of formulation, calculation or record. To my mind it is 
an incontestable truth that such substitution is possible only when 
based upon and attested by direct knowledge. Thus I may in a book 
employ the sentence, ' Columbus discovered America, ' in place of the 
event itself; and this printed symbol as a visible entity may occupy 
a time quite other than that of the event for which it is substituted. 
But there would be neither sense nor use in this substitution did I 
not distinguish the symbol and what I mean by it as two different 
entities. The symbolic representation of the past involves, then, a 
knowledge of the past which is represented, and can not itself afford 
us any solution of the problem as to how in the last resort that past 
itself is known. To this question I can see but one answer, to 
the effect that it is known directly through itself constituting a part 
of the manifold which we call knowledge. Let me add only that 
while knowledge of the past of the type which we have been consid- 
ering obviously exceeds sensation, the analysis and description of 
auxiliary factors of knowledge such as conception, memory, imag- 
ination, etc., lie outside the scope of the present inquiry. For pres- 
ent purposes we may regard them all as embraced within cognitive 
experience. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Habvaed University. 



SHOULD WE STILL RETAIN THE EXPRESSION 'UNCON- 
SCIOUS CEREBRATION' TO DESIGNATE CERTAIN 
PROCESSES CONNECTED WITH MENTAL LIFE ? 

rpHB expression 'unconscious cerebration' is one rarely seen in 
-*- contemporary literature. It is hardly to be found in the 
indices to treatises on psychology, and even Baldwin's 'Dictionary' 
fails to assign it a separate caption. Is it that the expression is no 
longer needed? Are the facts for which the term was originally 
devised now met by a more adequate and up-to-date terminology? 
Or may the expression still be rescued from a threatened annihila- 
tion and be made to cover a situation for which no more appropriate 
term exists? 

There can be no doubt that the decline in popularity of explana- 
tions in terms of unconscious cerebration is due in great measure to 
the wide-spread use of the 'subconscious' as an explanatory principle. 
This 'subconscious,' with its included meanings of 'split-off' or of 
'subliminal' consciousness, has seemed to many to do a masterly 
service in clearing up the facts which Carpenter and his followers 
attributed to unconscious cerebration. This, I take it, is the chief 



